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A GREAT LOAN EXHIBITION OF GERMAN ART 
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THE CERMANISCHE NATIONAL-MUSEUM, NU- 
REMBERG 


UTSIDE its own country, German 
O art is still little known. Almost 
anyone interested in painting speaks 
familiarly of the Giottos at Assisi or the 
Memlings at Bruges but few realize the 
fascination of the masters of Cologne or 
Augsburg. Even in Germany scholars have 
been working on the problem of defining 
elements of German style for only half 
a century. 

Thanks to the generosity of two collec- 
tors, Chicago is probably more aware of 
the qualities in early German art than 
most American cities. Several years ago 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester, im- 


pressed by the lack of Germanic painting 
in our museums, sought to supply this lack 
in the Institute and today the group of 
Medieval and Renaissance examples in Ga!- 
lery 46 point to their success. In the Cen- 
tury of Progress exhibits German art was 
consciously stressed and the public brought 
into contact with such masters as Alt- 
dorfer, Cranach and Hans Baldung. Now 
a unique opportunity to learn more about 
the whole range of German painting and 
drawing is afforded by a splendid loan ex- 
hibition including outstanding works from 
the fifteenth to twentieth century. On 
December 22 there will open in the East 
Wing Galleries a showing of over sixty 
paintings and a hundred and fifty drawings 
held under the auspices of the Oberlaender 
Trust and the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation. This exhibit, assembled by 
Mrs. Helen Appleton Read with the help 
of a distinguished committee of German 
authorities, is lent from the museums of 
Munich, Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg and 
Dresden (to mention only a few of the 
institutions who have sent important 
works) and is the first comprehensive show- 
ing of its kind ever to cross the Atlantic. 

German art, as everyone who visits the 
exhibit will realize, differs strikingly from 
Italian and Flemish expression. In Ger- 
many there has been little of the Latin 
search for the ideal and generalized forms 
or the cool, realistic statement of Flan- 
ders. German art is dictated by the Gothic 
spirit with all its restlessness, striving and 
fervency. Expressive and romantic, rather 
than posed and classic, its artists for cen- 
turies have sought to convey a philosophic 
idea or a poetic mood. 

The exhibition includes a number of 
significant fifteenth century artists. Kon- 
rad Witz’s spirited “Christophorus” with 
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its blend of half-naive realism and care- 
fully detailed pattern is followed by a group 
of painters from the important center of 
Cologne, among them the anonymous 
Master of the Life of Mary in whose large 
composition, “The Coronation of the Vir- 
gin,” one can find strong Dutch influence 
in technique. The intensely felt Gothic 
pattern of Michael Pacher’s “Coronation” 
seems more native to the medieval point 
of view and displays interesting affinities 
with the powerful sculpture of the period. 
The rare Martin Schongauer (better 
known to us as an engraver), Bernhard 
Strigel and Bartholomaeus Zeitblom also 
appear in delightful and characteristic ex- 
amples. 

The sixteenth century in Germany saw 
the impact of the Renaissance upon the 
Gothic North. But as critics have ob- 
served, Teutonic art persists in its fantasy, 
even when dealing with the Greek and 
Roman revival. A new exuberance is 
felt in the linear traceries of Lucas Cra- 
nach, splendidly represented by his famous 
“Venus and Amor,” a “Melencolia” (which 


makes an interesting comparison with 
Diirer’s noted print) and a vigorous “Por- 


trait of a Man,” while Albrecht Altdorfer, 
true son of German forests, can now see 
nature with a new freedom and paints a 
“Landscape” full of rhythmic feeling and 
charming detail. Hans Baldung continues 
the bright harmonious colors of the fif- 
teenth century but employs the fresher ob- 
servation in his “Rest on the Flight to 
Egypt.” Portraiture assumes a new role 
and Christoph Amberger, partly under the 
influence of the Venetians, paints his sensi- 
tive record of “Christoph Fugger,” de- 
scribed as “the most distinguished of all 
of his work.” The amazing realism of 
Hans Holbein, the Younger, wedded to 
the decorative form of the earlier masters, 
is reflected in the old copy after his “Ma- 
donna of the Biirgermeister Meyer,” long 
regarded as the original. 

One of the valuable sides of the exhibit 
is that it includes a small but characteristic 
group of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury German painting. Adam Elsheimer 


“THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN,” MICHAEL 
PACHER, FIFTEENTH CENTURY, LENT BY THE 
ALTERE PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH 


(1578-1610), while a minor master, had 
an international influence, even affecting 
such diverse masters of the Baroque as 
Rubens and Rembrandt. While it is im- 
possible to show the monumental frescoes 
of the eighteenth century, the project for 
a ceiling by Johann Evangelista Holzer 
gives us an idea of how the feeling for ro- 
mantic space and floating forms appealed to 
the imaginative German vision. The court 
portraits of Anton Graff, less famous than 
those of Mengs, his noted contemporary, 
have a sincerity of feeling that comes 
through their rococo forms and lighter 
brushwork, stamping them as undeniably 
German. 

It is of the nineteenth century panorama, 
however, that the fullest account is given. 
The masters of the Romantic School have 
only now come into favor in their own 
country and have never been seen here. 
Caspar David Friedrich, who founded and 
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a 
“PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN,” DRAWING BY HANS 
HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. LENT TO THE GER- 
MAN EXHIBITION BY THE ANHALTISCHE 
GEMALDEGALERIE, DESSAU 


inspired a new German art, employed land- 
scape to express the moods and strivings 
of the German soul. In a close, immacu- 
late technique he designed Gothic ruins, 
the vastness of the sea and mountains, the 
twisted trees of the forest, forming them 
into national symbols. Friedrich Georg 
Kersting, consulting the little Dutch mas- 
ters, painted interiors which have a charm- 
ing mood of freshness and a quality of 
clear light and color. Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel, one of the geniuses of the cen- 
tury, was an architect, painter, decorator 
and stage designer. 

In the second half of the century we 
find a renewed feeling for classic form, 
colored with romantic emotion. Arnold 
Boecklin (a Swiss, associated with the Ger- 
man school) in his “Self Portrait with 
Death Playing the Violin” has brought 
something of the Italian Renaissance to its 
composition, but the feeling is pure Gothic. 
Another German who returned to classic 
sources is the little known Hans von 
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Marées, neglected during his life but now 
acclaimed as a master of great import. 

The nineteenth century trend toward ob- 
jective realism is strongly stated in Wil- 
helm Leibl who, like Courbet, boasted that 
he painted only what he saw. But this 
naturalism assumes tremendous strength 
in his canvas of “The Poachers” and the 
dash and verve of a Manet in the “Por- 
trait of the Countess Rosina Treuberg.” 

Perhaps to the public, and surely to 
that part of it which approaches German 
art through the medium of prints, the su- 
perb display of drawings will constitute the 
high point of the exhibit. The graphic arts 
in Germany were cultivated as a special 
branch of the fine arts, existing for them- 
selves. The German sense of line, at times 
delicately thin and precise, at others vitally 
impressive, runs through the whole group. 
Many of the painters in the exhibit are 
found again in drawings. Altdorfer, Hans 
Baldung, Lucas Cranach, and especially 
Diirer astonish us by their brilliance of de- 
signing and execution. One of the most 
exquisite sheets is the “Portrait of a 
Woman” by Holbein and there are many 
masters known through woodblocks or en- 
gravings that may here be enjoyed in re- 
markable originals. Again the parallel 
representation in painting and draughts- 
manship is carried down to the twentieth 
century. 

All in all, the exhibit represents an un- 
rivaled opportunity to become acquainted 
with the essence of German style over 
five centuries. The showing is clarified by 
a notable catalogue, illustrating many of 
the items in large format, with a number 
of plates in color, selling for one dollar 
a copy. Mrs. Read’s introduction outlines 
the qualities of German art excellently 
and there are biographical notices on in- 
dividual artists. 

The exhibit will open with a preview on 
Monday evening, December 21, at 8 
o'clock, at which time a Committee of Pa- 
trons, representing the leading German- 
American organizations of Chicago, will 
meet the Members of the Institute. It re- 
mains on view until January 24, 1937. 
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LORADO TAFT, 1860-1936 
HE death of Lorado Taft, Chicago’s 
famous sculptor, author, and _lec- 
turer, robs America of one of the 
most influential and beloved men in the 
whole field of art. For a lifetime Mr. Taft 
bent all his energies to a widening of public 
appreciation for the fine arts. ‘Tirelessly 
he expressed, not only in his own medium 
in which he won an international reputa- 
tion, but through thousands of appearances 
on the lecture platform and through count- 
less contacts with artists and teachers, the 
belief that American life must be broad- 
ened by a knowledge of the great art of 
past and present. No one in his time did 
more and his name will always be re- 
membered as a vital force in the history 
of culture in the United States. 

The Art Institute was intimately as- 
sociated with Mr. Taft for the greater part 
of his creative life. He taught in its school 
from 1886 to 1906 and lectured here from 
1886 to 1929. In addition to the honors 
which the world away from Chicago con- 
ferred upon him, he won various awards 
and prizes at our exhibitions, often serving 
on juries of selection. Frequently his work 
was seen in the museum. In 1914 the In- 
stitute acquired his monumental marble 
group, “The Solitude of the Soul,” and in 
1914 the Trustees of the Ferguson Fund 
commissioned his “Fountain of the Great 
Lakes,” which graces the south facade of 
the museum and in 1922 erected his cele- 
brated “Fountain of Time” in Jackson 
Park. At this moment there is on view 
in the Forty-Seventh Annual American Ex- 
hibit one of his latest works, “The Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate,” erected in the public 
square at Quincy, Illinois. 

A great student of early sculpture, Mr. 
Taft sought to reconstruct the milieu under 
which the masters of the past worked. One 
of his fascinating ways of bringing Italy 
or Greece to life was by a series of plaster 
groups, showing sculptors in their studios, 
two of which he generously gave to The 
Children’s Museum where they are its 
most popular possessions. His great dream 


of establishing a museum of casts, tracing 


“MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. ANNE,” 
DRAWING BY ALBRECHT DURER. LENT BY THE 
GERMANISCHE NATIONAL-MUSEUM, NUREM- 


BERG 


the whole evolution of sculpture, may yet 
be realized in Chicago if plans for the 
important branch museum in Jackson Park 
under the Art Institute are completed. 

One of the things for which Chicago will 
always remember Mr. Taft was the series 
of free lectures in Fullerton Hall on Sun- 
day afternoons. Begun during the war 
when he generously volunteered to give free 
talks to soldiers stationed on the Lake 
Front, this series lasted for eight years 
and reached a total audience of over 150,- 
000. In 1921, Mr. Taft delivered the 
Scammon Lectures on “Recent Tendencies 
in Sculpture” and this group, published in 
book form, went through three editions, 
attaining great popularity. 

In every way the history of the Art In- 
stitute is so closely bound up with Lorado 
Taft’s generous and never-failing desire 
that the larger public know art and love 
it, that this institution in particular feels 
his loss keenly. Such service as he has 
given will not die and in future years, those 
concerned with aesthetic development in 
America will gratefully cherish his memory. 
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ODAY popular interest is focused on 

l the life and arts of Central America, 

that portion of our continent bounded 
by Mexico on the north and Colombia on 
the south and embracing the states of 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Panama and Guatemala. Guate- 
mala, particularly, has had an artistic tradi- 
tion which is being gradually disclosed to 
the world. The ancestors of the present 
Guatemalans probably came to the coun- 
try some four or five thousand years ago 
but little is known of this distant begin- 
ning and today this early culture is labeled 
simply “Archaic.” 

Through many evolutions in which the 
Spanish invasion of the sixteenth century 
was the most epoch-making, this country 
ot highlands and lowlands developed, 
finally becoming a republic of mixed races, 
the Indian descendants of the Maya or 
possibly older kindred peoples constituting 
over half of the inhabitants. These Indians 
have dark copper-colored skin, coarse 
straight hair, high cheek bones, low fore- 
heads and are of stocky build. High in 
the Sierra Madre, Indians of pure blood, 
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A COLLECTION OF GUATEMALAN TEXTILES 


DETAIL OF MAN'S BELT FROM SAN PEDRO 
SACATEPEQUEZ, GUATEMALA 


separated from one another in manners and 
language, still dress in the manner of their 
ancestors, each tribe and almost every vil- 
lage wearing a distinctive costume. Their 
art is chiefly expressed in weaving cloth 
and blankets and in embroidery and pot- 
tery, the weaver outdistancing other crafts- 
men. Technique was developed by means 
ot a simple type of loom on which were pro- 
duced garments ornamented with surpris- 
ing patterns often further elaborated with 
embroidery and fringe. 

The dress of the Guatemalan Indian is 
very simple, the women’s costume consist- 
ing of the huipil or blouse, skirt, belt shawl, 
head-ribbons and sandals. The men’s dress 
includes a wool coat, trousers (of varied 
shapes), ponchito (an apron-like, woolen 
rug), shirt, sash, wool bags and a capixatj 
(a cape and shirt formed together), and 
sandals. Both men and women use ser- 
villetas and tzutes, handy cloths serving 
many purposes. The servilleta is used for 
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covering a basket or to wrap up food; the 
tzute varies in size and serves as neckcloth, 
hair adornment, a wrapping for ceremonial 
objects or a scarf to carry a baby. 

These costumes have a charm of color 
combination that must be realized by see- 
ing the weavings, themselves. Harmonious 
blendings of bright red, yellow, black, pur- 
ple, blue and green in cotton, wool and silk 
materials, all in patterns of a straight line 
character, make up the designs. The naive 
conventions of jaguars, plumed serpents, 
turkeys, eagles, wild duck, horses and other 
animals create spirited and unusual effects. 

Since Guatemalan textiles are so strik- 
ingly original and are still little known 
the Decorative Arts Department is happy 
to announce a special exhibition of this 
material which will open on December 15, 
in Gallery G52 and will close January 24, 
1937. This exhibit, made up of a series 
of fine costumes, is lent by Miss Florence 
Dibell Bartlett. A special installation has 
been designed for the exhibit which will 
do much to enhance the delightful char- 
acter of its material. Those who remem- 
ber Miss Bartlett’s collection of Mexican 
crafts exhibited in the museum last season 
will find her Guatemalan textiles of partic- 
Bessie BENNETT 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHING AND 
ENGRAVING 


HILE in the Fourth International 

Exhibition of Etching and Engrav- 

ing there is nothing to provoke con- 
troversy and little to disturb even the most 
retiring sensibility, visitors to the show will 
find in the hundred and ninety odd prints 
full measure of technical achievement, 
which even sophisticated contemporary 
thought considers rewarding. 

Though national differences are mini- 
mized in this collection where the greater 
part of the artists follow the tranquil ways 
of tradition, there is in each country’s of- 
fering a spirit which is its own. 

From Argentina are carnival scenes of 
no greater levity than a religious procession 
and allegorical figures, deeply introspective. 
In the “Sugar-cane Gatherer,” an etching 
by Mauricio Lasansky, a primitive peo- 
ple speaks in the simple drawing and in- 
terest in the bold elementals of design. 
Luis B. Caputo Demarco has pictured the 
insouciance of peasant life in Buenos Aires 
in an aquatint mathematically balanced 
as to color and composition and amusing 


“WOMEN IN PRAYER,” ENGRAVING BY ROBERT 
AUSTIN, BRITISH CONTEMPORARY. THE EX- 
HIBIT OF ETCHING AND ENGRAVING 


in detail. Hemilce Saforcada, presents a 
drypoint composition of Botticellesque 
figures gathered into a circular rhythm 
whose cubic content is his tribute to 
modernism. 

With the exception of one of Vaclav 
Fiala’s etchings, the delicate little land- 
scape, “Going for Easter Presents,” which 
might have been misplaced among the 
French entries, the prints from Czechoslo- 
vakia are characterized by energy and 
movement. Even in Vladimir Pukl’s etch- 
ing of a church in Prague no line is static. 
Every stroke is as vibrant as the Baroque 


architectural forms they shape. Cyril 
Bouda engraves an illustration to the 
“Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini” 


with a fervor that would please that 
swashbuckling hero himself and then turns 
with equal gusto to do a “Still Life.” 

From France there is but one abstrac- 
tion, “Architecture I,” an engraving by 
Roger Vieillard, which is a tangle of 
crumbling walls, broken pillars, and totter- 
ing arches. Laboureur’s “Laundresses” 
are the same square figures lightly en- 
graved we know of old. Louis-Joseph 
Soulas has drawn the broad wheat fields 
of Arches and the bustling market of Patay 
with like regard for patterns. Arresting 
in its technique is the little engraving 
called “Sun” by Jacques Boullaire, in 
which two sun-bathers are defined by a 
line as fluid as etching itself. 

Economy is the keynote of French tech- 
nique. These artists have learned to sug- 
gest the maximum with a minimum of de- 
tail. Joseph Hecht creates a decorative 
panel with three antelopes barely outlined 
and Camille Berg knows the value of 
spaces of silence. 

Outstanding among Italy’s entries are 
Gustavo Rodella’s searching study of 
“Horses” in which he has combined de- 
tailed anatomical knowledge with a modern 
feeling for design, and Valerio Fraschetti’s 
“Illustration for Pascoli’s ‘Jesus’,” where 
a beloved theme loses none of its mysticism 
through the twentieth-century manner. 
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All the German love of family festivals 
with music and good cheer is contained in 
the rollicking engraving of “The Gay 
Farmer.” In this solitary subject of care- 
free happiness among the German prints, 
Hans Otto Beier has had in mind similar 
scenes of merrymaking by Pieter Bruegel. 

With the exception of Ferdinand 
Springer, who is held in thrall by Plato’s 
abstractions, the other German artists con- 
fess in their work to their acceptance of 
life in its most serious aspect. Wistful 
resignation marks Hans Gott’s portrait of 
“Else,” as apathy dulls the woman, and 
watchful waiting torments the man of 
Franz Doll’s double portrait. Notable is 
Heinrich Ilgenfritz’s engraving in autum- 
nal mood of four figures, three women and 
a boy, caught by the wind in a serpentine 
rhythm as they stand on the sandy shore. 

Delight in craftsmanship is the salient 
feature of British work. Hollar is recalled 
in two prints, an engraving of a skull by 
Marjorie Lucas and an etching of shells 
by W. D. Brokman Davis. Robert Austin 
pays reverent tribute to a vital medievalism 
in the lovely engraving, “Women in 
Prayer.” Joan Baker, who is from Aus- 
tralia, uses forms popularized by the Cu- 
bists to weave into circular harmony her 
Madonna and Child, whom she calls 
“Peace.” British vigor is found in John 
Copley’s etching “Lacrosse,” with its lurid 
light and distorted form. 

The American entries are as diversified 
as the country they represent. Thomas 
Nason embodies much of the poetry of 
New England in engravings of “Connecti- 
cut Hills” and a “Spring Landscape,” while 
Gene Kloss with dramatic intensity pic- 
tures the Indian ritual of the Southwest in 
his “Eve of the Green Corn Ceremony.” 
New York as always has found skilled in- 
terpreters. Emil Ganso has done a snowy 
aquatint of the “Metropolis,” while the 
Manhattan skyline has tempted Howard 
Cook away from his Mexican themes. 

Martin Lewis makes his contribution to 
the portfolio of the American scene with 
a drypoint called “Passing Freight,” which 
will rank among his highest achievements. 


“ON THE BEACH,” ENGRAVING BY HEINRICH 
ILGENFRITZ, GERMAN CONTEMPORARY 
American humor flourishes with Peggy 
Bacon and John Groth, pure aesthetics with 
Thomas Handforth, whose ‘Mongolian 
Deer” is a most perfect bit of decoration, 
while Cynthia Iliff, in her aquatint “Pat- 


terns of Time,” has pictured the most 
peaceful of burying places. 

Through the courtesy of The Federal 
Art Project, WPA, New York City, a 
group of notable prints are being shown. 
Among them are to be especially singled 
out the aquatint, “Rising Shadows,” of 


Joseph Margulies, “Man’s Dream,” an 
aquatint by Harry Sternberg, pregnant 
with thought as is all his work, and the 
remarkable little etching and engraving by 
Charles Locke, “In the Park.” 

DorotHy STANTON. 
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“THE CART,” PAINTING BY LOUIS LE NAIN, FRENCH, 1593-1648. LENT BY THE LOUVRE MUSEUM 


AN EXHIBITION OF THE BROTHERS LE NAIN AND GEORGES 
DE LA TOUR 


O THE art world in general, Pous- 

sin and Claude Lorrain represent the 

seventeenth century in France. The 
heroic classicism of the first and the pas- 
toral lyricism of the second seem appro- 
priate to an age that gave us Corneille 
and Racine. Art history, however, is for- 
tunately not so simple. The seventeenth 
century initiated a new style, the Baroque, 
with Rome as its center, and from Italy 
gradually emerged an international move- 
ment, powerfully affecting not only The 
Netherlands and Spain but France as well. 
A strain of realism, inherent in Caravaggio 
and greatly enlarged by his school, united 
with Northern French traditions in the 
three brothers Le Nain, living in Laon, 
who were destined to become the lead- 
ing realists of their country during this 
century. Born at the close of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, 


all three by 1630 were settled in the Flem- 
ish quarter in Paris, turning out portraits 
and scenes of peasant life which were well 
appreciated, for in 1648, the year of their 
death, Antoine and Louis, the two elder, 
became members of the Royal Academy 
and Mathieu, who survived them by al- 
most thirty years, was finally knighted. 
Even in the eighteenth century their work 
was included in private collections, these 
rustic subjects evidently appealing to the 
type of collector who bought Chardin. But 
Classicism and Romanticism had no pa- 
tience with these themes and it was not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century 
that Champfleury resurrected the brothers 
and pointed to them as an example of the 
democratic ideal, an ideal which Millet 
in his own peasant material was strongly 
advocating. Until fairly recently the spe- 
cific role played by each brother was a mys- 
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tery. A number of works were found, 
signed simply “Le Nain” and dated. Critics 
despaired of separating Antoine and Louis 
and Mathieu and talked of involved col- 
laboration but at length Paul Jamot, Cu- 
rator of Painting in the Louvre, by care- 
ful study of the styles and dated works, 
succeeded in isolating their personalities. 
During the period of the winter exhibi- 
tions (December 22, 1936, to January 24, 
1937) Chicago will have an unusual op- 
portunity to enjoy these rare artists. An 
exhibit in which they largely figure has 
been arranged in France and will be seen 
at the Institute through the codperation 
of M. Knoedler and Company. The Louvre 
and other French galleries, as well as pri- 
vate collectors, are lending paintings. By 
Antoine, the eldest and most archaic of 
the brothers, is a small “Card Players,” 
typical of the strong Flemish strain in his 
work. Rather unequal in manner, Antoine, 
who may be thought of as the inventor of 


the “Le Nain” style, here shows his deli- 
cate sympathy with children as models. 

Historians agree that Louis was the 
greatest of the three. In paintings like 
“The Cart” and “Peasants in the Country,” 
Jamot finds him discovering a new relation- 
ship of figure to landscape, which in its 
delicacy of tone, as well as its scale of 
greys accented by occasional touches of 


rare color, points forward to Corot. His 
small, darker interior scenes like “The 
Peasants’ Meal” or “The Return from 


the Baptism” stem from Antoine but are 
more concentrated in their patterns of light 
and dark and deeper and graver in feeling. 
In the famous “Forge” from the Louvre 
he interprets a composition that has certain 
affinities with Velasquez’s “Forge of Vul- 
can,” which Louis, nicknamed “the 
Roman,” may have seen if he visited 
Rome in the year 1629. Mathieu, the most 
prolific and skillful, painted portraits for 
Louis XIV and came under the influence 


“THE CHEATER,” PAINTING BY GEORGES DE LA TOUR, FRENCH, EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
LENT BY M. LANDREY, PARIS 
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of the School of Haarlem. “The Wine 
Festival” continues the peasant subjects 
but with a new elegance. The prettily 
dressed maidens of “The Dancing Lesson” 
belong to another class of society. 

Also shown with the Le Nains is a more 
recent discovery of the same _ period, 
Georges de La Tour. We know little of 
La Tour except that he lived from 1621 
to 1652 in Lunéville in Lorraine and that 
he was a strikingly original artist who must 
have come at one time directly in touch 
with the new style of Caravaggio. Prob- 
ably he went to Rome, for the theme of 
“The Cheater” was a favorite one in the 
Caravaggio circle and the picture bears 
evidence of the international stamp. La 
Tour’s art is curiously removed from the 
sombre power or delicate picturesqueness 
of the brothers Le Nain. It is simple and 
stylized in form. Most of the effects are 
by candlelight but entirely away from the 
style of Honthorst or Stomer. The large 
spaces, severely cut figures, sense of cubic 
volume all give an effect of sculpture and 
make La Tour, strangely enough, one of 
the precursors of the art of our day. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 
SHOW-OFF” is to be the third 


production in the Members’ Series 

for the current season. It will open 
December 7th, and will play the nights of 
December 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 14th and 
15th with a matinée on Thursday, De- 
cember roth. 

“The Show-Oft” is the work of George 
Kelly, one of the most skillful playwrights 
who have ever concerned themselves with 
the American scene. Many years ago Mr. 
Kelly was well known to the vaudeville 
theatre as a good actor and a writer of 
clever skits. His skits differed from the 
other stuff of vaudeville playwriting in that 
they dealt with “real” people who spoke a 
“real” American language rather than with 
overdressed dummies, who lived in an im- 
aginary world and spoke words without 
meaning. George Kelly was therefore a 
gifted vaudevillian but nothing more until 


his New York debut. When his first play, 


“THE COUNTESS ROSINA TREUBERG,”’ WILHELM 
LEIBL, 1844-1900. LENT TO THE EXHIBITION 
OF GERMAN ART BY THE KUNSTHALLE, HAM- 
BURG 


“The Torch-bearers,” opened on Broad- 
way, the critic arrived bored and stupefied 
by August heat but went home to write 
reviews of extraordinary praise. The play 
was, however, largely a coup-de-théatre. 
“The Show-Off,” which followed, estab- 
lished him as a serious playwright in a hi- 
lariously humorous vein, and the third play 
“Craig’s Wife,” made him a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. He has written many plays since, 
some very good; others, as is the way of 
playwrights, less good—but if and until 
America changes its taste completely, “The 
Show-Off” will continue to uphold the 
prestige of Kelly as a writer of authentic 
American comedy. 

The current play in the Children’s The- 
atre is “Penrod,” a dramatization by Ed- 
ward W. Rose from the famous play by 
Booth Tarkington, which will play until De- 
cember 5. “Penrod” will be followed by 
“Little Black Sambo,” dramatized by Char- 
lotte B. Chorpenning, which will open De- 
cember 12 and play each Saturday after- 
noon at 2:30 through the holidays and 
until the middle of January. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 
WINTER PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 
Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of 
address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 
A. A CLINIC OF GOOD TASTE 
DupLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
Monpays 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

Practical answers to problems of home decoration and the uses of the Fine Arts. 
DECEMBER 7—Color in Our Backgrounds. 14—Decorating the Home for Christmas. 
JANUARY 4—Lessons from Germany. 11—Lessons from France, 18—Lessons from 

England. 25—Lessons from Sweden. 
B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Mownpays 6:00 to 7:45 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at a nominal cost. 
January 4 through May 1o. 

C. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
GEORGE BUEHR 
TUESDAY, 12:15 NOON. 
DECEMBER 1—Spanish Renaissance. 8—Flemish Renaissance. 15—Italian Renaissance. 
JANUARY 5—The Florence Dibell Bartlett Collection of Guatemala Crafts. 12—The 
Goya Prints. 
19—The George Bellows Drawings. 26—To be announced. 

D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 

FRIDAYS, 10:00 to 12:00. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years, but is also open to those 
who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given 
weekly and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are supplied at 
a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. January 8 through May 14. 

E. ART PILGRIMAGES 
CRAFTS WATSON 
FRIDAYS 2:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
These programs are given with color projections and musical settings. 


DECEMBER 4—Japan’s Contribution. 11—Sanity in Modern Art. 18—The Painters of the 
Nativity. 

JANUARY 8—German Painting from Diirer to Lenbach. 15—Contemporary German 
Painting. 


22—Romantic Art in France. 29—To be announced. 


F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
DupbLey WATSON 
FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:15 P.M. 
DECEMBER 4—My Ten Favorites in The Forty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of American 
Painting and Sculpture. 11—Color Symbolism Among Our Moderns. 18— 
Our Christmas Pictures. 
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JANUARY 8—Exhibition of German Painting and Drawing from the Fifteenth to the 
Twentieth Centuries. 15—Paintings by the Brothers Le Nain and Georges 
de La Tour. 


22—Recent Acquisitions to the Permanent Collections. 29—To be announced. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON TRAVEL LECTURES 


DupLey CrAFrrs WATSON 
3:45 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


ADMISSION FIFTY-CENTS 
Members, their immediate families, and out-of-town visiting guests admitted free. 
Members’ Guest cards not accepted at these lectures. 


DECEMBER 6—Northern India. Mrs. Carter H. Harrison. 13—Faith and the Masters. 
20—The World’s Great Churches and Temples. 


JANUARY 3— Motoring Across Germany. 10—Switzerland and Bavaria. 17—The Moods 
of Mexico. Part I. 24—The Moods of Mexico. Part Il. 31—To be an- 
nounced, 


THE GARFIELD PARK ART GALLERIES 


N EXHIBITION of Oil Paintings from the Municipal Art League Collection will be 
A on view at the Garfield Park Art Galleries in the Administration Building at 100 
North Central Park Avenue and Washington Boulevard until January 4th. In 
January the exhibition called “New Horizons in American Art” recently shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York will be shown at these galleries. This interesting exhibition 
shows some of the work done during the year by the Federal Art Project. The galleries are 
open free every day from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and on Sundays and Wednesdays they are open 
continuously from 1:00 to 9:00. Lectures on the exhibition for groups may be arranged by 
appointment with Miss Helen Mackenzie at the Art Institute. 


THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


ISS MACKENZIE’S fall series of Talks for Children will be concluded in December 

with a talk on December 5 on “Animal and Flower Paintings of the Orient” and 

a Gallery Tour on December 12. These talks which are given on Saturdays from 
9:15 to 9:50 in the Children’s Museum are free and are especially planned for children of 
eight years and over. 


LECTURES ON ORIENTAL ART 


N RESPONSE to repeated requests doubtless inspired by the great Chinese Exhibition at 
| the Royal Academy in London last winter, the Oriental Department will offer a series of 
eighteen illustrated lectures during the season of 1936-7. The arts of China, Japan and 
the Near East will be included. ‘Tickets for the series of eighteen are $10.00 and single admis- 
sions $1.00 each, the proceeds to be added to the purchasing funds of the Oriental Department. 
The lectures will be given on Wednesday mornings at 10:30 in the Club Room, throughout 
the winter, the last one occurring on April 7. The program for December and January deal- 
ing with China and Japan, follows: 
DECEMBER 2. Pottery. 9. Porcelain. 16. Textiles. 
JANUARY 13. Historical Background of Japanese Art. 20. Japanese Architecture. 
27. Japanese Sculpture. 


FREE PARKING 


Through special agreement with the Chicago Park District arrangement has been 
made for Members and patrons visiting the Art Institute on Sunday afternoons to park 
their cars free in the driveway in front of the Goodman Theatre. On Sundays the East 
Entrance to the Institute will be open and visitors may proceed directly from the parking 
space into Gunsaulus Hall, from which there is easy access to all parts of the museum. 
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*CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 


DECEMBER 5—Figure Drawing by the Masters (Stereopticon). 12—The Christmas Story 
by the Masters (Stereopticon and Music). 
* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High Schools respectively, 
Saturdays, 10: 30 a.M., and Mondays 4: 00 P.M., a twelve weeks’ term. 


SATURDAYS 10:30 to 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 
3 y 


A practical sketch class from the posed model. Materials supplied at five cents a 
lesson. Special scholarship honor pupils from public high and grade schools are also 
being invited to this class. Therefore there will not be room for adult visitors. January 
9 through February 13. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Miss HELEN ParKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 
NFORMAL lectures, some given in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will 
be given by Miss Parker. The following schedule will continue through December: 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Monpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries 
on the current exhibitions, supplemented by the permanent collections and illustrated 
lectures on various arts. Single lectures 45 cents. Course of 12 lectures $4.50. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays at 6:30. Lectures in the 
galleries on the permanent collections and current exhibitions. Single lectures 35 
cents. Course of 12 lectures $3.50. 

THE ART VIEWPOINT. Tuespays 6:30 to 8:00. An approach to the understand- 
ing of the arts through the study and evaluation of certain masterpieces in various 
artistic expressions: architecture, painting, sculpture. Planned to develop the ability 
to perceive the principles of form, color, line and design. There will be opportunity 
for participation in a discussion of the ideas presented for those who wish it. Single 
lectures 60 cents. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wepbnespays 12:15-12:45. Short talks 
on the Institute collections offered at the noon hour for business people, and any- 
one else interested. Single talks 15 cents. Course of ten talks $1.00. During Decem- 
ber the lectures will be on the Old Masters. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS—SECOND SERIES. Tuurspays at 6:30. The 
Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures on various aspects of art. December 3— 
Louis XIV and the Arts. December 1o—Donatello, Sculptor of Florence. December 
17—Painters of Germany. Intended primarily for those employed during the day. 
FREE in Fullerton Hall. 

THE ART VIEWPOINT. Fripvays at 11:00. The same as the Tuesday evening 
course, given for those free to attend during the day. Single lectures 45 cents. Course 
of 12 lectures $4.50. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs 
and organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be arranged 
by special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and college stu- 
dents who wish to see the collections either for the study of some particular field, or 
for a general survey. Also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A 
nominal charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 


RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria and Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open every day 
except Sunday from 9 to 5 o’clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with 
Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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THE SCAMMON FUND LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall, Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m. For Members and Students. 


DECEMBER 


1—Lecture: “The Mahogany Era.” Dr. Wallace Nutting, collector and author. 
Dr. Nutting is one of the foremost authorities in the country on this subject. 
Two lectures on African Art-Forms by Laura Boulton, University of Chicago. 

8—"“Rhythm in the Jungle.” Mrs. Boulton has accompanied four expeditions to 
Africa since 1929, studying the artistic expressions of the natives, especially 
rhythm in music, sculpture, and the dance. Colored slides, motion pictures, 
and musical recordings which she made among various tribes will illustrate 
these lectures. 

15—‘*Pantomime, Drama and Dance.” 

22—Christmas Holiday. 

29—Christmas Holiday. 


JANUARY 


s—Lecture: “German Art and the Gothic Spirit.” Helen Appleton Read, Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia. Mrs. Read will attempt to show 
that all German art is an expression of the Gothic point of view, which has 
been variously termed Romantic, Baroque, and Expressionistic; that in German 
art feeling is more important than form and the idea more significant than its 


expression. 
EXHIBITIONS 


October 1-January 30—Engravings by Martin Schongauer. Gallery 16. Etchings by 
James A. McNeill Whistler from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Galleries 
18 and 184A. 

October 8-December 14—Objects from the Permanent Collection. The Children’s 
Museum. 

October 22-December 6—The Forty-Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture. Galleries G52-G61. 

November 1-January 1—Japanese Prints by Torii Kiyomitsu from The Clarence Buck- 
ingham Collection. Gallery H5. 

November 6-January 11—The Fourth International Exhibition of Etching and En- 
graving. Galleries 12, 13 and 14. 

November 15-January 15—Exhibition of Javanese Batiks. Lent by Mr. Robert Allenton. 
Gallery L4. 

December 16-February 15—Exhibition of Work Done by the Children in the Saturday 
Classes of the School of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

December 16-January 24—Exhibition of Costumes and Textiles from Guatemala. Lent 
by Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett. Gallery G52. 

December 22-January 24—Exhibition of German Paintings and Drawings from the 
Fifteenth Century to the Twentieth Century. Under the Auspices of The Ober- 
laender Trust and The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. Galleries G53-G55. 
Paintings by the Brothers Le Nain and Georges de La Tour. Gallery G56. 
Drawings by George Wesley Bellows. Lent by Mrs. Emma S. Bellows. Gallery. 

G57. 
Recent Accessions to the Permanent Collections of the Art Institute. Ga/llery 
G58. 


Prints by Francisco Goya. Galleries G59 and Go6o. 
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